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The Shearer Case 


Much interest has been aroused recently by the suit jiled 
in the New York Supreme Court, New York County, by 
William B. Shearer, a well-known naval expert and pro- 
ponent of a “big navy,” against the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company and American Brown-Boveri Electric Cor- 
poration, for $257,655 in payment for his services in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Washington, D. C., etc., from De- 
cember 10, 1926, to March 27, 1929. These services, 
according to his complaint, consisted of the preparation 
and distribution of literature, interviews and conferences, 
the delivery of public addresses, and the organization of a 
publicity campaign. He says that he has already received 
$51,230. For some years Mr. Shearer has been actively 
nove: promoting efforts to increase the American navy, particu- 
larly during the period mentioned in his complaint. On 
beptember 6, President Hoover said, “I cannot believe that 
he responsible directors of these shipbuilding corporations 
have been a party to these transactions as reported in this 
lawsuit, but their statement of the case is needed. It is 
due to the public, it is due to the government and it is due 
to the corporations. 

“In the meantime, I have directed the Attorney General 
to consider what action we can take. Unless the com- 
panies can show an entirely different situation from that 
which is purported in this suit, we are compelled to con- 
sider what measures can be proposed to free the country 
of such influences.” 


siast On September 10 a statement by the 
roat- fF Bethlehem Steel Corporation was made public in which it 
seopkt. Was admitted that the Bethlehem Corporation, in conjunc- 
e Ke- tion with other companies, had paid Mr. Shearer $25,000 
inter 


to attend the Geneva naval conference as an “observer” 
and that Mr. Shearer’s employment was terminated when 
his propagandist activities against disarmament came to the 
attention of Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board. 
Before the Geneva conference Mr. Shearer was paid 
87,500 by three shipbuilding companies, including the 
Bethlehem Corporation, “in connection with the movement 
or encouraging the development of an American mer- 
t marine.” The New York Shipbuilding Company, 

a subsidiary of the American Brown-Boveri Electric 
poration, has issued a similar statement. On Septem- 
ber 10 the Senate Naval Affairs Committee voted to’“make 
ull investigation of the alleged activity at the Geneva 
aval conference and at the meeting of the Preparatory 
mommission and in all matters in connection therewith, of 
the said Shearer and of the said shipbuilding companies ; 
and whether the said Shearer represented said companies ; 
and, if he did represent them, the object and purposes of 
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the said shipbuilding corporations in employing him as 
their agent or representative.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note a letter written 
by Mr. Shearer to Linley V. Gordon, a secretary of the 
Church Peace Union. After hearing various rumors at 
Geneva in regard to Mr. Shearer’s affiliations, Mr. Gordon 
wrote him asking for information on the merchant 
marine and also whom he represented. Mr. Shearer’s 
reply from Geneva, dated August 9, 1927, stated: “As 
to myself, anyone familiar with the Congressional Records 
knows that I do not represent any company of any kind, 
the National Security League or any other society.” 

In a newspaper interview (New York Times, Septem- 
ber 10) Mr. Shearer declared that the Navy Department 
sent him secret data on the relative sea power of the 
United States and other countries “anonymously . . . but 
none the less officially” when it was learned that he was 
going to Geneva. This was before he was employed by 
the shipbuilding companies. However, Secretary Adams 
stated on the same day that “there was no record of such 
an incident in the department and he had found no evi- 
dence that the department had given Mr. Shearer naval 
figures.” 

The New Republic for September 18 reviews briefly 
Mr. Shearer’s career as a propagandist, pointing out that 
he is a former civilian employe of the Navy Department. 
It comments that publicity work by the public utilities 
and other great industries is a familiar fact. ‘But to con- 
fuse the counsel of international conferences seeking ad- 
justment of important differences which might lead to war, 
to seek profit at the risk of making armed conflict likely, 
is to place the value of private interest above the life of 
civilization itself. This nation has not learned the lesson 
of the ultimate worth and _ self-justification of profit- 
seeking so thoroughly that it is indifferent to the harm 
such action may do. . . . It is a sad commentary on the 
alertness of our leading newspapers that they waited for 
Mr. Shearer to bring his suit before discovering what he 
did to their correspondents at Geneva in 1927.” 

The Congregationalist for September 19 comments edi- 
torially on the affair and asks: ~ 

“Does the recent disclosure about the ‘naval expert's’ 
employers indicate why he is so anxious to have the 
churches let the whole peace question alone? 

“Are other professional propagandists for greater pre- 
paredness as well paid as he has already been or seeks 
by court procedure to be? . . . 

“Does the connection of the shipbuilding companies wit! 
the naval expert’s income indicate why the Naval Insti- 
tute was so ready to jump to the inference that the 
church organizations receive money from self-seeking 
groups?” 
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The Palestine Massacres 


The recent massacres of Jews by Arabs have drawn 
public attention to the relations between these races in 
Palestine. Two recent Foreign Policy Association News 
Bulletins (for August 23-30) throw much light on the 
underlying causes of friction. The trouble started when 
a mob of Arabs attacked the Jews in the Wailing Wall 
area on August 16. The day before, ten thousand Jews 
are said to have taken part in services at the Wailing Wall 
to commemorate the destruction of the Temple. The 
Arabs, according to the News Bulletin, had three grievances : 
1. the increased size of the congregations at the Wailing 
Wall showed that the Jewish population was growing; 
2. the Jews were protesting against proposed Moslem 
building operations near the Wall; 3. the extremist Arabs 
wished the High Commissioner to realize their intense 
resentment of his statement at Geneva that Palestine was 
not ready for self-government. The Arabs wanted a 
representative assembly in which the Arab majority would 
far outnumber the Jewish minority. “The affair,” says 
the Bulletin, ‘“‘was due quite as much to political as to 
religious causes.” 

The Jewish point of view in regard to the massacres 
is shown in the statement recently given to the British 
Consul-General in New York by a large group of Jews, 
which says: “England, which solemnly assumed and 
accepted from the League of Nations the duties and obli- 
gations of the mandate of Palestine—the chief of which 
was and is to place the country under such political, ad- 
ministrative and economic conditions as will secure the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home—has 
flagrantly ignored and violated these duties and obliga- 
tions from the very beginning and has instead maintained 
in Palestine an administration which has shown persistent 
hostility to the Jews and neglected even to accord them 
the elementary protection of a civilized government. The 
present massacre of the innocent Jews of Palestine is and 
was the inevitable consequence.” 

On the other hand the Palestine Arab Congress, repre- 
senting both Moslems and Christians, submitted a memo- 
randum to the League of Nations declaring, according to 
the Bulletin of August 30, that “it had been the first and 
foremost duty of the British mandatory power, on assum- 
ing control of a war-ravaged country like Palestine, to 
exert every effort in restoring its economic vitality. .. . 
But the Zionist policy, a radical experiment, was adopted 
and put into force in Palestine against the wishes of 91 
per cent of its inhabitants. An Arab nationalist move- 
ment sprang into being in consequence. ‘The Palestine 
Administration,’ the memorandum goes on to say, ‘headed 
by “an ardent Zionist,” Sir Herbert Samuel, put its weight 
against this new [Arab] nationalist movement and started 
actually to apply the [Jewish] National Home policy, thus 
neglecting its principal duties and responsibilities of 
economic rejuvenation. Thus the financial conditions of 
the country went backwards in the scale of progress, public 
security became more or less nominal, confidence of in- 
habitants in the government was irretrievably lost... .’”’ 

But Great Britain’s duties under the mandate are to ad- 
minister the country “in conformity with the interests of 
their inhabitants” and to assist in establishing in Pales- 
tine a Jewish National Home. The British policy has 
been to “safeguard the interests of the existing population 
in so far as it can do so without prejudice to the interests 
of that potential Jewish population whose arrival in Pales- 
tine the present Arab majority so much dreads.” The 
conflict caused by these obligations has made the admini- 
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strative problem in Palestine “quite the most difficult ang 
the most delicate of all the difficult and delicate adming 
trative problems in the mandated territories of the Neg 
East.” It is this conflict, the Foreign Policy Association 
Bulletin concludes, which is the real cause of the riots jp 
Palestine. 


Labor Day Messages 


The Labor Day Message of the Social Justice Commis. 
sion of the Central Conference of American Rabbis points 
out the relation between the ritual of the liberal Jewish 
Congregations of America and the duty of social-minded. 
ness toward present-day problems. It contains the fol. 
lowing significant paragraphs : 

“Our fathers have always been specially sympathetic 
with the hardships of those that toil. Lawgiver and 
prophet have warned over and over again that wealth and 
the possession of power tended to make men callous and 
insensible to the needs and struggles of others. . . . The 
things that we daily enjoy must first be conceived anf 
planned by the human mind and fashioned and formed by 
the human hand. Let none of us, therefore, in the pride 
of possession forget the true nature and source of huma 
wealth and be unmindful of the responsibilities of power. 
It is not possible for any of us, however strong and hovw- 
ever wise, to control the destinies of our own lives single. 
handed. 

“In thinking over industrial problems and struggles let 
us be on our guard against believing that the things that 
constitute the difficulties are in the order of nature and 
beyond the control of man himself, for in the end, what- 
ever troubles us in the world of business and industry has 
issued from personal covetousness, arrogance and cold 
indifference to the welfare of others.” 

The duty of social-mindedness is stressed in the follow- 
ing terms: “It is part of the great social message of th 
prophets of our faith that salvation can be achieved only4 
through the salvation of society as a whole. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon all men to study the ills of the exist- 
ing social order and to form intelligent opinions on the 
subject of social reconstruction. Instead of questioning 
God’s goodness because of the evils in individual and com- 
munal life, we should address our God-given intelligence 
to the extermination of those circumstances which allow 
slums, vice, feeble-mindedness, poverty, degeneracy and 
the like to continue, with only palliative efforts for their 
improvement. We call this situation to the attention of 
all elements in industry, employers, employes and inves 
tors. Too often are investors content to accept profits 
from industries administered out of harmony with princ- 
ples of social justice. The investor has the moral duty 
to know the ethics of the business from which he derives 
his dividends and to take a definite stand regarding ts 
moral administration.” 

From the Labor Day Message by Rev. John McDowell, 
secretary of the: Presbyterian Board of National Mis 
sions, the following extracts have been made: 

“Regarded from the Christian point of view, the labor 
question is . . . a question of providing for every industria 
worker an abundant life, which, in the last analysis, meats 
a full and complete expression of personality. . . . 

“Working conditions are not merely matters of hows, 
or comfort, or safety; they are matters touching the quick 
of social standing, mental development and efficietl 
service. The actual mental attitude of the laboring man 
likely to remain grounded in feelings which are born 0 
his daily experience as a worker... . 

“The welfare of human beings, which includes not only 
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yaterial comfort but scope for initiative, opportunities for 

development, advancement through education, and 
reedom to share in the control of industrial organizations 
and direction of economic conditions and policy, must be 
the frst condition of any industry carried on by Christian 
men. 

“It is preeminently the task of the church to raise up a 
breed of men determined never to prosper at the expense 
of their neighbors and bent on finding their highest 
pleasure in helping their fellow-men.” 

From the Labor Day Message of Mary Anderson, Di- 
rector of the United States Women’s Bureau, the follow- 
ing is quoted : 

“Our present Machine Age is one of which to be proud, 
but it also gives food for reflection. We have gone ahead 
with such seven-league-boot strides in some directions that 
it is difficult to understand our snail’s pace in others. . . . 

“One of the first recoils in the substitution of machines 
for hand work is increased unemployment, due to workers 
being thrown out of jobs. Mechanical labor-saving de- 
vices making light work of jobs formerly requiring the 
strength of men are to some extent responsible for changes 
from men to women workers in some occupations. 
Well-rounded analysis and effort should see to it that 
workers dropped from old jobs by the installation of 
machines are given employment through some adjustment 
or the development of other processes. 

“Another machine cause of unemployment or irregular 
employment is overproduction due to machinery’s in- 
creased ability to turn out more goods in less time. . 

“One of the first remedial measures to be applied in 
overproduction would be to take, and keep, children under 
16 years of age out of employment. . . . 

“Another remedy for overproduction in the manufac- 
turing world, which as far as women are concerned is 

ost essential from the standpoint of health, is the elimi- 

ation of night work as far as possible. . . . 

“Moreover, working hours should be shortened to such 
am extent that everybody who needs a job will have 

“What is really needed in solving the problems of over- 
production is not a reduction of wages, but an increase. 
Experience has shown that the effect of wage cuts is not 
rally to lower prices or even to lessen labor costs in a 
sirable way, but to reduce purchasing power and thus 
tocause the market to shrink. . . . 

“Industrialism equipped with economic foresight and an 
appreciation of the needs of humanity will welcome a 
raising of the standards of living for all wage earners, 
tot only because this will spell increased demand for goods 
’s the workers become more and more able to share the 
wmforts and luxuries of the age, but because the workers 
wil in this way escape from drudgery and derive more 
tal joy from living. Industrialism endowed with sane 
ideas and high ideals will be ready to bridge the gulfs 

tween employers and employes and soar to greater 
heights of wisdom in regard to the adjustment of human 
relations between management and labor through con- 
ttuctive cooperation, thus unfurling the banner of 

acy in the industrial realm.” 


European Emigration 


A recent study of the movement of population made 
~der the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research by Dr. Imre Ferenczi of the International Labor 

with the collaboration of Professor Walter F. Will- 
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cox of the Bureau's research staff, estimates that Euro- 
pean emigration to non-European countries totaled 55,- 
500,000 between 1820 and 1924. Of this number 50,- 
000,000 departed between 1846 and 1924. Between 1820 
and 1924 the United States immigration was 35,999,042, 
the national composition of which is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED STATES, 1820 TO 
1924, BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN* 


WESTERN AND NORTHERN EvrROPE 
Per cent 
Absolute of im- 
figures migrants 
United Kingdom 8,507,378 23.6 
France 16 
0.6 
15.7 
0.9 
2.1 


3.2 
Switzerland 7 0.8 


Belgium 0.4 
Other western and northern Europe... 5 O.1 


Total 17,642,340 49.0 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 

Per cent 
of im- 

migrants 


Absolute 
figures 
4,561,379 
Portugal 
Austria-Hungary 


Russian Empire and Finland 
Poland 


Turkey in Europe 
Turkey in Asia 


13,901,682 


British North American possessions... 2,410,093 


Other specified countries 
Countries not specified 


This study is a very important contribution, coinciding 
as it does with the introduction of a new national policy 
of control of immigration through quotas. Its compre- 
hensive and detailed treatment of the movement of people 
indicates that it is a complicated problem which is likely 
to be of increasing concern to nations. A second volume, 
which will include interpretative articles by scholars of 
different nations, will be issued later. 

The new quotas of the National Origins Act which 
went into effect in July will not only reduce the number 
to be admitted but make considerable change in the quotas 
of six countries. The important reductions are for Ger- 
many 25,270, Irish Free State 10,714, Sweden 6,247, and 
Norway 4,076. On the other hand the combined quota 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland will be increased 
by 31,714 and that of the Netherlands by 1,505. Other 
increases are negligible. 


1“The figures down to 1923 are taken from the Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington, January, 1924, ‘A Century of Immigration’).”. The second 
and third tables are inaccurate. The discrepancy is in the source. 
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Farm vs. Village and Town Living 


Some of the most interesting materials on rural stand- 
ards of living are being published by the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, University Farm, St. Paul. The most 
recent study appears in the pamphlet, Incomes and Ex- 
penditures of Village and Town Families in Minnesota, 
by Carle C. Zimmerman. The data are for 1927 and are 
the most comprehensive available on family living in vil- 
lages and towns. Three hundred ninety-five families, with 
an average of 4.2 persons, were studied. The average 
expenditure per family was $2,473 per year, divided as 
follows: 


Other Living 
Automobile 
Investments 


Contributions to charities and religious organizations 
were $49.00 per family, practically all of it going to 
churches. Retired farmers, widows and unmarried women 
give the largest proportions of their incomes to religious 
and charitable organizations, while the more wealthy busi- 
ness and professional groups give the lowest proportions 
of their incomes for this purpose. 

Professor Zimmerman makes interesting comparisons 
between the standards of the upper and the lower income 
groups living in the towns and villages, and also between 
farmers’ standards—which he has studied in the past— 
(see INFORMATION Service of April 13) and those of 
villagers and townsmen. He finds a major difference be- 
tween upper and lower income groups of those in towns 
to be the emphasis which the upper income groups place 
upon investments and provisions for the future. “Their 
sense of the future is stronger. . . .” Another varia- 
tion is the emphasis which the upper income groups place 
upon the improvement of home and housing conditions. 

As to farmers versus townsmen, there are the follow- 
ing conclusions: “Farm families seek to improve their 
position in agriculture and their standards of living by 
increasing their investment expenditures and savings for 
the future; in this respect, their major ideal as to im- 
proved living is not essentially different from that among 
the upper classes is these towns. This statement needs 
considerable emphasis, because prevailing popular opinion 
and statements in many works dealing with this subject 
led us to believe that the standards of living of farm 
families are everywhere considerably lower than and dif- 
ferent from those of the urban populations. This popular 
misconception has arisen because observers have been 
fooled, on the one hand, by the conspicuous display and 
some of the least important elements in town life; and, 
on the other, by the fact that the budgetary comparisons 
have always been between farmers and the lower and less 
successful elements in town life. Rural and urban com- 
parisons are hard to make because of the different environ- 
ment in which the two budgets are placed. Nevertheless, 
this one thing seems certain: The major ideals as to im- 
proved living among the upper classes in urban life and 
the farmers are essentially the same. It may be added, 
in conclusion, that the less successful classes in urban 
life can learn much about improved living from the 
farmers. 


Children in Agriculture 


Numerous studies of children working in agriculty 
have been made during the past decade, mainly by 
National Child Labor Committee, New York, and tk 
federal Children’s Bureau. A pamphlet, Children 
Agriculture, recently published by the Children’s Burey 
“which summarizes the principal findings of the publish 
reports” of the Bureau, is in line with demands for th 
coordination and synthesis of findings in social resear 
and will be found a ready source for national data upq 
this important subject. The figures of the 1920 cengy 
are also summarized. These revealed that 647,309 boy 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 15 years were work 
ing in agriculture in mid-winter, 569,824 being on “hom 
farms.” Twelve states have 84 per cent of the total num 
ber reported. There is much disagreement over interpre 
tations of the census count, and of the extent of child lab 
in agriculture. It is admittedly a peculiar problem, r 
quiring peculiar methods of control. An important ee 
ment for consideration is the fact that farm organization 
and the agricultural press pay little or no attention either 
to the subject or to the investigations that have been mate 
It is generally felt that economic pressure drives fam 
families to use the labor of children in production, ani 
that until the economic situation changes little can be do 
about it. Rural educators, on‘the other hand, put gret 
reliance upon enforcement of school attendance laws, as2 
means of controlling child labor. 


“The Triumph of Goodwill’ 


J. L. Garvin so describes the expected Anglo-America 
naval agreement in an interesting editorial in th 
Observer (London) for September 1. At Geneva, ly 
says, “after a wonderful clearance in one week of thre 
dominating questions of world-peace—after the adoptior 
of the Young Plan, the immediate beginning of the de 
liverance of the Rhineland, and the substantial settlemett 
of the future terms of Anglo-American parity at se- 
the meetings of the League will take place in the atmo 
phere of a new era. There will be more real hope tha 
has yet existed for the progress of general disarmamett. 

“If competitive building, planning, and spending at 
abolished at sea—at least, as between America, Brita 
and Japan, but we hope on the part of France and Ital, 
no less—then by moral compulsion the cause of dé 
armament, even on land, must begin to move in earnest. 

Mr. Garvin goes on to say that the exact terms of th 
naval settlement do not matter “because the two fleets at 
never going to be used against each other; never in th 
world. Once and for all, we in this country mean to wif 
out war-mentality as between Britain and Amend 
Under the Kellogg Pact resort to war has been renounetl 
by nations in general. But as for Britain in particulat 
abhorrence of the thought of war is absolute; and her de 
termination that it shall never be, is final, unconditiom 
and irrevocable. The moral nerve of this island dete 
mined to take more risks for peace than any other natid! 


is going to be a considerable thing in the world. . . . Tif three 


President and the Prime Minister are establishing p 
petual peace between the English-speaking peoples. It 
the sheet-anchor of world-peace. No shadow of prejudj 
is implied to the interests of any other nation. Thert 
the dawning of a better day for them all.” 
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